DECEMBER 1965 


Edward Teller Lecture Scheduled 


Dr. Edward Teller, known to many as the “Father of the Hydrogen 
Bomb,” will be guest lecturer on January 7, at 8 p.m. in Lisner Auditorium, 
at the second in a series of lectures sponsored jointly by the University and 
the General Alumni Association, as part of the University’s Cultural Lecture 


Program. 

Dr. Teller, Associate Director of 
the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at 
the University of California, came to 
the United States from Hungary in 
1935 at the urging of President Emeri- 
tus Cloyd H. Marvin to become a Pro- 
fessor of Physics at this University. 
His arrival was announced by then- 
President Marvin as “in line with the 
work in theoretical physics inaugu- 
rated by the University last year.” 
While he was at George Washington, 
Dr. Teller taught classes and helped 
organize and participate in conferences 
sponsored jointly by the University and 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
to bring theoretical physicists from all 
over the world together to think with 
each other. 

Dr. Teller became an American 
citizen in 1941. He helped develop the 
atomic bomb during World War II, 
and continued to work on nuclear 
weapons after the war. He became the 
chief advocate for America’s building 
an H-bomb, and was put in charge of 
making such a bomb in a program set 
up in 1950 at Los Alamos, New Mexico. 
He later started an independent site 
for his work at an Atomic Energy 
Laboratory at Livermore, California. 

The title of Dr. Teller’s lecture’ has 
not yet been determined, but it is un- 


Plans for the Inauguration of Dr. 
Lloyd H. Elliott as the 14th President 
of the University are now being made 
by a committee headed by University 
Marshal John F. Latimer. The Inau- 
guration ceremonies will take place 
at the Winter Convocation, Monday, 
February 21, 1966, at Constitution 
Hall at 8 p.m. On Tuesday, February 
22, a reception for President and 
Mrs. Elliott will be held in Lisner 
Library from 4 to 6 p.m. 


derstood that he will speak on a topic 
concerning the H-bomb. Further in- 
formation about the lecture can be ob- 
tained from the Alumni Office, The 
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George Washington University, 2000 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 

Erik Ritter v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn, 
lecturer and political theorist, first lec- 
turer in this year’s University series, 
spoke last month on misunderstandings 
between America and Europe which 
depict Americans as money chasing 
and barbaric when they actually have 
a “wonderful vision of public service” 
and “are conservative, wanting things 
they know in a bigger and better 
edition.” 


President Elliott Announces 
Plans for New Medical School 


Dr. Bloedorn Honored 
President Lloyd H. Elliott dis- 


closed the University’s plans for a new 
School of Medicine building, pending 
approval in January by the Board of 
Trustees. The announcement was made 
at a luncheon held November 22 by the 
Medical Alumni Association in conjunc- 
tion with the D. C. Medical Society An- 
nual Scientific Assembly. 

The President reported that studies 
leading toward a new medical school to 
replace the old buildings located on H 
Street between 13th and 14th Streets, 
N.W. have been underway for several 
months now. The new building is cur- 
rently being planned for the area west 
of the University Hospital. 

Dr. Walter A. Bloedorn, former 
Dean of the School of Medicine (1938 


to 1957) was honored at the luncheon 
with a citation in recognition of dis- 
tinguished service and outstanding con- 
tribution to the University and the 
medical school. Dr. Bloedorn, who was 
celebrating his birthday that day, re- 
ceived his A.B. (1915), M.A. (1916), 
and the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science (1948) from the University. 


Dean Parks introduced four medi- 
cal students currently studying under 
alumni sponsorship, and also described 
an estimated $19 million development 
plan for the medical sciences at the 
University. This plan, now being eval- 
uated, includes teaching and research 
facilities for the basic sciences, a medi- 
cal library, a central animal facility 
and administrative offices, as well as 
the medical school itself. 


President Elliott; Dr. Richard E. Palmer, President of the University's medical alumni associa- 


tion; Dr. Walter Bloedorn; and Dean Parks. 
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on Anthropology 


At the beginning of the current 
academic year, a Department of An- 
thropology was established in the Uni- 
versity, with “the aim of introducing 
the student to broad biological and 
cultural aspects of the development of 
man and to the diversity of non-Western 
behavior patterns.” In meeting this 
aim, all four divisions of the field (viz., 
physical anthropology, archeology, lin- 
guistics, and ethnology) are presented 
in the department’s program although 
—in keeping with the practice of sound 
departments elsewhere—only two are 
emphasized, in this case, linguistics and 
ethnology, and a geographic region is 
selected for particular stress, viz., Latin 
America. 

A few questions concerning the 
relations of anthropology to the uni- 
versity and the larger community are 
answered below by the chairman of 
the department, Patrick F. Gallagher. 


What is the place of anthropology 
in the University curriculum? 


Anthropology is unusual in that it 
does not neatly fit into the three-fold 
division of disciplines traditionally rec- 
ognized in universities. Rather, as a 
glance at the activities of anthropol- 
ogists shows, anthropology spans and 
participates in all three, in the Sci- 
ences, the Social Sciences, and the 
Humanities. Thus a physical anthro- 
pologist may be concerned with, say, 
the demonstration of antigens of the 
ABO(H) blood group system in tissues 
of secretor phenotypes; his colleague, 
the archeologist, with the conditions at- 
tendant to the growth and decay of 
civilizations (including our own); the 
ethnologist, with the application of 
Freudian concepts to the interpretation 
of folk tales; the linguist, with the 
relatively high prevalence of puns in 
the Thai language. 

Further, considering its approach 
(cross-cultural comparison) and its aim 
(the statement of a set of principles 
governing man’s physical and cultural 
development), one may correctly insist 
that anthropology is the most humane 
of the sciences and the most scientific 
of the humanities. In part, this re- 
markable breadth of scope is of course 
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related to the youth of the discipline, 
for anthropology as a science emerged 
in this country only at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Since then, 
it has obviously grown enormously. 


What accounts for this growth? 


For one thing, anthropology seems 
to be something of a fad at the mo- 
ment. This is so, at least in part, be- 
cause of pragmatic reasons. As the 
Harvard anthropologist Kluckhohn re- 
cently put it, “in a world where edu- 
cated people now recognize that the 
ways of other clans and nations cannot 
remain matters of indifference or con- 
tempt or antiquarian curiosity, anthro- 
pology suddenly finds itself fashion- 
able.” 

For another thing, the great 
breadth of anthropology makes it at- 
tractive to the student as an alternative 
to more mature disciplines which are 
necessarily quite specialized now, so 
specialized in fact that Huxley really 
startles no one when he creates a 
character who devotes his life to the 
study of the three-tined fork. To the 
extent, then, that specialization is re- 
garded as confining, anthropology must 
be regarded as liberating. 

It is liberating in another (and 
doubtless more significant) way as 
well. A case can be made for saying 
that everyone looks at the world 
through tinted glasses supplied by his 
society; the study of anthropology per- 
mits the student to remove his glasses 
from time to time and, analogously, 
to put on at least briefly the glasses of 
another society. The vision that re- 
sults is often as seductive as it is 
surprising. 


The study of anthropology, then, does 
have some relevance to modern life? 


Some anthropologists, of course, 
feel that their science should be pursued 
purely for its own sake and actually 
cringe at the thought of any possible 
application. But even the most hard- 
ened purist sees innumerable examples 
and instances of the contemporary rele- 
vance of anthropology. There is simply 
not that much difference between the 
“coming out” ceremonies of our debu- 
tantes and female initiation rites else- 
where, and therefore studying the lat- 
ter increases one’s understanding of the 
former. In other words, participants in 
our society confront certain universal 
problems of existence—ranging from 
the economic one of keeping body and 
soul within hailing distance to the more 


subtle and perhaps more difficult so- 
cial one of properly addressing one’s 
mother-in-law (Is Mom too intimate?, 
Mrs. Doe too formal? Jane presump- 
tuous? Is it best to avoid direct ad- 
dress altogether? ). Examining our own 
solutions with cross-cultural perspective 
is a profitable undertaking, and hence 
anthropologists in recent years have 
been casting their nets ever more 
broadly to take in complex societies, 
ours included. Put in other words, 
the Gee-whiz! School of thought (Gee- 
whiz, the Hopi language lacks tense!, 
Gee-whiz, the Canela of Brazil think it 
immoral that an engaged couple hold 
hands!, Gee-whiz, the Nuer of Africa 
drink the blood but never the milk of 
their cattle!) never was a legitimate 
part of the field; and, their public 
image notwithstanding, anthropologists 
are not professionally preoccupied with 
the bizarre, the one-in-a-million, Be- 
lieve-it-or-Not cultural trait. Instead, 
they are looking for valid principles 
which have application to an under- 
standing of the nature of the human 
condition, whether it be our version 
or that of other bands, tribes, and 
nations. 


Morris Selects Queen 


E. K. Morris, Chairman of the Uni- 
versity’s Board of Trustees, selected the 
1966 Cherry Tree Queen from a group 
of five finalists at a tea, November 5. 
Mr. Morris’ choice will be revealed at 
the May Day Follies. 

The five finalists are: Jean Carlson, 
nominated by Zeta Tau Alpha; Penny 
De Crosta, nominated by Chi Omega; 
Jane Guthrie, nominated by Kappa 
Kappa Gamma; Diane Lerner, nomi- 
nated by Phi Sigma Sigma; and 
Carolyn Waldie, nominated by Sigma 
Chi. In the past the queen has been 
chosen from the finalists’ photographs 
which were submitted to a celebrity. 
The new procedure was designed to 
give the judge an opportunity to inter- 
view the finalists before making the 
final decision. 


Columbian Women 
Honor Mrs. Elliott 


The Columbian Women will enter- 
tain at a reception honoring Mrs. Lloyd 
H. Elliott, at the Washington Club, 
Saturday, February 19, from 3-5 p.m. 
Mrs. Joshua Evans is chairman of the 
reception. 
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Rosert A. ALESHIRE, AB °63, has been 
appointed a member of the Staff of 
the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental relations. He previously 
served on the Administrative Staff of 
the Office of the Administrator, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 


Dr. Lyman D. BotHwe i, PHD. °64, is 
presently serving as a Visiting Ful- 
bright Professor at both the University 
of San Marcos and the University of the 
Pacific, in Lima, Peru. He teaches eco- 
nomic development, international eco- 
nomics, and economic theory. 


Joun P. Diveumw, JD °60, Formerly 
Special Trial Attorney, Department of 
Justice, has become an associate with 
the Washington, D. C., firm of Carr, 
Bonner, O'Connell, Kaplan & Scott. 


Lorraine L. Forses, MA ‘65, recently 
appointed by President Johnson as a 
Foreign Service Officer, has been posted 
to Frankfurt, Germany. 


Lr. CoL. ALLAN S. Harte, USAF, AB 
64, has been promoted to colonel in 
the U.S. Air Force. Colonel Harte is 
chief of a tactical section in the Aero- 
space Safety Directorate of the Air 
Force Inspector General activity at 
Norton AFB, California. 


Ricuarp M. Hurtey, MA ’64, has been 
promoted to colonel in the U.S. Air 
Force. Colonel Hurley is Chief of the 
Military Employment Division, Air 
Command and Staff College, Maxwell 
AFB, Alabama. 


Rutu A. Howett, MA 61, APC °65, 
has been awarded a scholarship to 
study the education of Norway as com- 
pared with Great Britain and the 
United States. This award by the 
North American Summer School will 
permit her to study at the University 
of Oslo next summer. She is now an 
exchange teacher in Norway under a 
Fulbright grant. 


Capt. Ropert O. Murray, USAF, MD 
63, recently graduated from the U.S. 
Air Force School of Medicine’s pri- 
mary course at Brooks AFB, Texas. 
His new assignment will be with an 
Air Training Command (ATC) unit at 
Amarillo AFB, Texas. 


Irene Parsons, MS ’65, Director of 
Personnel in two of the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration’s three departments, was 
appointed by President Johnson as 
Assistant Administrator for Personnel 
for the Veterans Administration, Wash- 
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ington, D. C. This is the highest per- 
sonnel post ever held by a woman in 
government. 


CHARLES W. PUFFENBARGER, MA ’64, 
former Assistant City Editor of The 
Washington Star, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Journalism at the 
University of Illinois. 


Maurice Eucene Rincensacu, MEA 
62, has been appointed Director of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau’s Equipment De- 
velopment Laboratory. He was formerly 
Advisory Engineer with the Aerospace 
Division, Westinghouse Corporation. 


From left, University President and Mrs. 
Lloyd H. Elliott, Or. Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Pro- 
fessor of German James C. King. 


Four past presidents of the D.C. Medical So- 
ciety are shown with President Elliott. Left 
to right: Dr. Herbert P. Ramsey; President 
Elliott; Dr. Daniel Borden, Professor Emeritus 
of Clinical Surgery; Dr. Preston A. McLendon, 
Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics; and Dr. 
William M. Ballinger. 


Three George Washington Medical Students 
who have won the Washington Zonta Club's 
Dr. Edith SeVille Coale scholarships are 
shown with Mrs. E. H. Conway, scholarship 
chairman, and Mrs. Ursula Keller, Zonta 
president. L to R, Mrs. Conway; Scholars 
Mary Musselman, Joan Sommers, and Alice 
Martinson; and Mrs. Keller. Mrs. Jane 
McBride, fourth GW-Coale scholar was un- 
able to attend the meeting. 


Dr. Frank L. Day, PhD ’02, evidently doesn’t agree that life begins at eighty 
—at age 97, he’s been savoring each day for almost a century! Dr. Day, 
former professor of Biblical literature and Hebrew at the University (1902- 
1905) and a General Alumni Association life member, still enjoys being 
active. He seldom misses an athletic event at Randolph-Macon College, and 
is a familiar figure around that campus (where he taught Philosophy and 
English Bible from 1908-1937). Dr. Day no longer shoots his age in golf 
(as he did on his 89th birthday), nor does he get together with friends for 
a round on the golf course at Hermitage Country Club in Ashland, Virginia, 
(an event that occurred on his 90th birthday), but he still likes to walk 
around the course. He claims no secret to his longevity, but said he has 
“always been active” and “liked to hunt and play golf.” 


Sports 


Football 


Mike Holloran, a star tailback, 
from Gonzaga High in Washington, 
had one of the finest seasons for a GW 
back since the days of Alphonse “Tuffy” 
Leemans. 

Holloran, twice an All-Southern 
Conference Centerfielder in Baseball, 
hitting .321 and .359, led the Colonials 
in scoring with 66 points on 11 touch- 
downs and gained 720 yards rushing. 

The 66 points were the most scored 
by a Colonial since Craig Wilton 
scored 80 in 1935 and only “Tuffy” 
gained more yards rushing in a single 
season. 

Mike was the workhorse of the 
squad filling in for the injured Garry 
Lyle as a ball carrier in addition to 
his usual ball carrying chores. Mike 
carried the ball 159 times in nine games 
and set a single game conference rec- 
ord with 36 carries against Furman 
while gaining 176 yards. Only Lyle 
(180 ag William & Mary) and “Tuffy” 
(178 ag West Virginia Wesleyan) ever 
gained more yards in a single game. 

Holloran’s heroics were ended with 
the ninth game of the season as he 
injured his knee against East Carolina 
and missed the West Virginia finale. 
However he will be back in centerfield 
in the spring when Baseball season 
opens. 


Basketball 


GW Basketball fans will never 
forget the name of Holup. In the early 
50’s a pair of Basketball giants from 


1965 - 66 
G.W.U. Freshman 
Basketball Schedule 


DECEMBER 
1 *RICHMOND Home 
13 *SHENANDOAH JR. COLLEGE Home 
16 *MARYLAND Home 
18 *WALTER REED ARMY CENTER Home 
JANUARY 
3  *MACKIN HIGH Home 
8 *Richmond Away 
10 *GEORGETOWN Home 
15 *MONTGOMERY JR. COLLEGE Home 
27 *MARYLAND Home 
31 OLD DOMINION COLLEGE Home 
FEBRUARY 
3  *Georgetown Away 
5 *BULLIS PREP Home 
10 *William & Mary Away 
15 *WILLIAM & MARY Home 
21 BAINBRIDGE PREP Home 


*Preliminary to Varsity Game 
Home Games start at 6:30 p.m. 


Swoyerville, Pennsylvania, enrolled at 
George Washington, and immediately 
began to establish themselves as record 
holders. Joe, a 6-6 center, today holds 
five of the listed season records and 
seven of the eight career records. John, 
a 6-5 forward, had his day before Joe 
followed a year later. 

Now the last of the Holup brothers 
has enrolled at GW and is creating 
more interest in Freshman basketball 
than there has been in a long time. 
Ray at 6-5 is a little lighter than Joe 
and John but appears just as strong 
and adept on the court. Highly touted 
in high school, Ray has the potential 
to add his name to the GW record 
books. If so the only change will be 
in replacing the initial J with an R. 
Colonial Alumni, familiar with the ap- 
pearance of Joe on the court, will re- 
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ceive a shock at their first game when 
Ray takes the court. He is another 
true Holup. 

Perhaps the most pleased indi- 
vidual at GW over the appearance of 
another Holup is the Freshman Basket- 
ball Coach, George Klein. While GW 
teams were compiling a 96-32 record 
with Holups on the squad, Klein was 
the Quarterback, the backcourt director 
that Reinhart credits with making 
Holup an All-American, and who is 
now coaching the last of the Holups. 


Ray Holup 


Second Class postage paid at Washington, D.C. 
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